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FROM 
THE DOLE 


AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE 


UNION LEADERS 


Brothers and sisters, 

Presumably a number of 
trade union leaders will be taking part in the Trades 
Councils’ Day of Action on March !2th, just as some 
of you marched last June against unemployment. 
Thanks a lot. 

It’s quite right that the Trades Councils should 
have taken this initiative and hundreds of active trade 
unionists and unemployed will back it up. But 
pardon us if some of us grit our teeth when we see 
the full-time, appointed officials toddling along in 
front of us, displaying their hypocracy. You have the 
safest jobs in the country. Appointed, untouchable — 
providing you aren’t caught walking off with the dues. 

And some of you will be directly responsible for the 
loss of thousands of jobs. 

And don’t point the finger and shout “Wrecker, 
splitter, you're knocking the union!” No. Those of 
us who fought against redundancy by sitting-in in the 
Ambassador and Academy cinemas at the beginning of 
the year saw who the wreckers are. We saw our fight 
betrayed by the officials we pay to represent us. We 
were split away from the other members of our union 
— cut off by direction of an official. Thrown out of 

ı our union office by an official — though the boss was 
brought in for a chat. We saw workers who had fought 
in the best traditions of our movement stabbed in the 
back, And we know it has happened at different levels 
all over the country. 

So, forgive us our doubts about your loyalty. Who 
has encouraged and pushed the productivity deals which 
cost thousands of jobs? You have. Who has helped the 
bosses hold down wages through the National Wage 
Agreement and put on more pressure to sell jobs? You 
have. Who has refused to: aid, let alone encourage, any 
direct fight to stop tue bosses throwing workers onto the 
dole to protect profits? You have. And don’t protest 
that workers aren’t willing to fight. When we fought you 
betrayed us. 

Whose bloody side are you on? It’s a fair 
question. Remember, all the pressure for action — for 
this Day of Action in March and for the demonstration 
last June — came from below, from predominently rank ' 
and file bodies. You just toddle along for appearances 
sake. 

And who will carry on the fight when the march is 
over? Not you.’ You will be too busy administering 
the finer points of Wage Agreements and the two-tier 

` picket, making sure that some uppity workers don’t go 
beyond the limits you have set for them. 

Who will press for action around the country? Not 
‘you. Who will carry the message through our unions 
that workers didn’t cause this bosses’ crisis and shouldn’t 
pay for it, that we should resist all efforts to put us on 
the dole with all the strength we have, Certainly not 
you. 

That will be a job for the rank and file members. 

To fight in every workplace, on every union comm- 
ittee, on every trades council, for resistance to red- 
undancy: for an end to productivity deals: for an 
end to double-jobbing: for an end to recruitment 
bans: for.a 35-hour working week and longer hol- 
idays to create jobs. 

And we will fight. Fot unemployed committees 
in every branch to put the pressure on to protect 
existing jobs and keep more workers off the dole. 
There’s enough of us down here. And for policies 
which will create jobs and give us our right to work. 

__ It would be nice to think that you were with us 
in the fight — but experience tells that we can only 
rely on our fellow rank and file members. 
Í Fraternally, 
Gene Kerrigan, former shop 
___ Steward, Ambassador Cinema.. 


FOR ROBBERY, 
VIOLENCE AND 
POSSIBLE MURDE Riise uaaa ao ai aa 


APPROACH THIS MAN WITH CAUTION 


of destruction 
freedoms, and our very right to live. 


He has presided over and 


ployed to protect his regime and 
nery to da so. Soldiers are now 
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being trained to fire on cars from helicoptars. He has enlarged the 
Special Political Police and increased its activities. An unprecedentad 
number of people have been beaten senseless in police stations in recent 
timas. He has brought in numberaus new laws designed to intimidate 
‘workers, and has increasad the activities of the Special Jurytass Courts. 

/ Cosgrave is the one employed at the moment by tha ‘community of 
interests’ which runs the country: the employers, bankers, speculators 
etc. He is the front man and chief anforcer of their needs. To facilitata 


country. Since thasa wards exist to protect peoples’ health it is reason- 
able ta assume that without them - people die. 

Replacing Cosgrave with anothar ‘laader’ would be ineffectiva. 
The position is only open to those willing to carry out the dictates of 
the real rulers. Only resistance by workers acting callectivaly to oppose 


every aim of this man, his associates and employers, can being him and 
his class evantually to justice. 


on m ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 2 ee 2 es ee e e 
For further information on this man and 
his associates see centre pages. 
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THE POSITION of work- 
ing class women in lre- 
land is one of double 8x- 
ploitation and oppression 
as workers and as women. 
For women who are soc- 
jalists the struggle is a two 
pronged one, for the over- 
throw of capitalism and the 
achievement of equality. 
Perhaps it would appear that 
the achievement of the first 


aim would make the second’ 
unnecessary, but established: 
attitudes die hard and unless 
we as women are prepared to 
fight for our rights we will 
find ourselves always in the 
position of second class cit- 
izens. The creation of anew 
society necessitates the crea- 
tion of new women and men. 
The Irish Constitution of 
1937 states that the accepted 
place for women is in the 
home and intends that any 
attempt to draw her away 
from her ‘natural’ niche. 
should be forcefully preven- 
ted. Out of this has spread a 
vast network of laws and reg- 
ulations to uphold this status 
quo. 
The ban on contraceptives 
in the South is a denial of a 
basic human right, the right 
of a woman to control her 
own body. Contraceptives 
are, of course, available—but 
only if you know the ‘right’ 
doctor and are not too emb- 
arrassed to ask. Working class 
women are more likely to be 
| affected by the fact that inf- 
ormation on the use and avai- 
y lability of contraceptives is 
banned. 
=. The Irish Stato’s ban on 
a divorce also hits the working 
é class harder. If you are artic- 
ulate enough to persuade 
your priest and rich enough to 
afford the cost the Catholic 


OME 


Church has a little system of 
divorce called nullity. 

For those many victims of 
marriage breakdown the pros- 


pects are grim. It means liv- 
ing on a pitifully low handout 
from the state, with no `` 
chance of getting a house. 
The forced isolation of the 


„deserted or separated wife is 


intolerable -she is viewed with 
shame or at least pity by her 
family and as a threat by mar- 
ried women. This grim alter- 
native can prevent women 
from abandoning miserable 
marriages and chain them 
(and any children) into a 
cruel, sometimes violent, exis- 
tence: 

The Church reinforces 
women's oppression in 
ways. By encouraging the 
belief inva glorious afterlife 
it discourages them from 
seeking a better life on earth. 
In its eyes the ‘ideal’ woman 
is submissive, meek and com- 
pletely without sexual desires. 
At the same time she is seen 
as an object of temptation” 
and responsible for the sins of 
the flesh. The ‘good’ woman 
restrains man’s natural pas- 
sions. 


RAPE 


The idea of Mary giving 
birth without sex permeates 
Catholic thinking. The idea 
of sex as a marital duty and 
not a pleasure is one which 
is instilled into thousands of 
Catholic girls throughout the 
country. Hence a common 
attitude to rape is to treat the 
victim as an object of deri- 
sion. Many women who have 
been raped are too ashamed 
to report it. Very often the 
woman is blamed for ‘leading 


him on’. A British soldier who 


who raped a woman was re- 
cently freed by a court in 


Northern Ireland when his 
commanding officer suid he 
would welcome him back to 
his regiment if he wasn’t 
jailed, ` 


KIDS 


Even the woman who is 
happily married does not live 
a fairy-tale existence. The 
woman with young children | 
has little time to call her own. 
Most women spend much of 
their lives doing the house- 
work and shopping. [tis 
repetitive, uninspiring work 
Yet for many women, isola- 
ted, bored and forced to stay 
indoors this work lakes over 
their fives and a polished door 
step becomes more important 
than self-development. [Ht is 
hardly surprising that for so 
many women their ambitions 
are all second-hand: they have 


MARCH 8 is Internation- 
al Women’s Day. It is 68 
years since the first Internat- 
ional Women’s Day was called 
by socialist women garment 
workers. They were on strike 
in New York City for an end 
to sweatshop conditions and 
the right to organise a union. 
15,000 women came to 

the first march. They carried 
red banners calling for equal 
pay, childcare and the right 
to vote. The first Internation- 
al Women’s Day demonstra- 
tions in Europe took place in 
1911 in France. Germany and 
Austria. The organisers never 
expected the massive turnout 
they got. Meetings were org- 
anised everywhere. Men stayed 
stayed at home with their 
children for a change. 30,000 
women demonstrators 
stopped a police attack on 
their march, 

These demonstrations and 
activities throughout the world 
world helped increase the 


to live through their husband 
jobs or the achievements of 
their children. The present 
crisis ties women more clo 
to the home. Ever rising food 
prices mean more shopping 
around, more queucing and 
more time spent in prepart 
cheaper food. 

The moulding of women 
to become wives and moth 
starts carly: girls are given 
dolls and toy household uten 
sils. Single-sex education ret 
forces the division and the 
jobs which women take u 
reflect it. In 198 200( 
entered commercial colle 
and only 155 men. Oniy 
4 university students are 
women. When women de 
work the majority end up in 
the worst paid and most b 
ing jobs. 

There are no state-run 
nurseries in Ireland North or 
South, Both children and 
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“International Women 5 


were on the streets dem 


Soon they were joine 
other workers amd soluicrs. 


Å 
consciousness and organs 


tion of working pee a 
became a day to pay tribute 
to'the struggles of women an 
to build for the fight for 
women’s liberation and t 
socialist revolution. 
Russian women celebrated 
International Women 5 Day 
for the first time in 1913. 
Their meetings were illegal, 
but their halls were packed. 
Many of their speakers were 
arrested by the Czar $ police. 
The Russian Revolution 
was sparked off by the Inter- 
national Women’s Day demon- 
strations of 191 7 Women 
workers and soldiers’ wi 


he 


ing “Bread for our € jldres 
S c 
and “the return of ou 


bands from the trene 


vis was the be inning ot the 


Rache! Carroll 
and 
Joan Kelly 


Women have been at the forefront of the fight for 
political status in the North. 
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And as an encourage- 
ment and support 
struggles of today 


eee 


SWM 
MEETING 


WOMEN AND THE FIGHT FOR 
REVOLUTION was the topic of 
discussion by women members 
and friends of the Socialist 
Workers Movement who met 
recently in Dublin 

Women from Waterford 
Belfast and Dublin discussed 
the problems Irish women fava 
in they workplace and in soc- 
icty in general 


I had to leave my job when 
l yot married and reapply as a 
temporary worker’, explained 
one woman worker e's doing 
the same work today but does 
not have any of th curity of 


a permanent work 

Women from the Irish Press 
who are involved in an equal 
pay claim, explained the diffic- 
ulties they faced from the bosses 
who refuaed topay and the trade 
union leadership who refused 
to fight. “It's up to the women 
themselves to organise,“ But 
ane ue was diffic- 
fight against R hee 

3 odds. 

Socialist Workers Movement 
speakers stressed the need for 
women to be involved in the 
Struggle for socialism. “Wom- 
en's liberation can only begin 
to be achieved in the fight to 
Overthrow capitalism.” 

Proposals for further work 
around International Women’s 
Day, unemployment and equal 
Pay were discussed at the 
meeting. 


DEAD END 
SOLUTION ` 


AS THE number of unem 
the bad old days of the fi 
memory some dead-end s 
be trotted out. 

They come from all directions. From the bosses 
from trade union leaders, even from Christian Brothers. 


The particular Solution offered by a prominent 
and extremely noisey Brother is an attack on 
women workers. There have been some favourable 
noises in response from the unions — and some 
un favourable ones. But the practice of getting 
rid of women first when redundancy is threatened 


ployed continued soarin 
fties became more than a 
olutions to the crisis began to 


gand goes on. Here is an answer to “the brother” and 
his supporters. 


“WEED OUT THE WORKING 
WIVES”. 


which has been heard with increasing 
frequency — it even appeared as a 
newspaper headline. It looks simple 
enough. Married women work for a 
bit of “luxury money”, right? No. 
Many women are the only wage 
earners in the house. Others. with 
husbands working, need the money 
as the single wage packet simply 


That's a catch-cry 


I'M TAKING THIS MONEY OFF YOU SO! 
CAN INVEST IT IN MORE JOBS! 


(Then there’s the one about wage restraint helping the unemployed. 


Where has the money which the bosses saved over the past few years 
of belt-tightening gone? ) 


isn’t enough for a decent standard 
of living. 


But this is all incidental. If the 


right to work is based on the number 
‘of wage packets coming into the house DI RECT 
why pick on wives? Why not working 
brothers? Or why not weed out 
working fathers if they've got a son 
earning a full wage? 

The fact is that this is just anot- 
het way of passing the buck to one 


MORE HIT THE DOLE 
QUEUES IN NORTH 


“YOU MAY get a job as a sandwich girl”. 
That’s what Maire, an unemployed play- 
group leader, was told at the Northern 
Ireland employment service. 
She’s been out of work for most of 
a year and was ready to learn a new skill 
by entering a catering training course 
offered by the service. But they weren't 
too hopeful that any iob would be avail- 
able at the end of her training. 
Meanwhile... 


DEAR LORD... 


THE PROSPECTS for indus- 
trial workers in Northern Ire- 
land are bleak. That’s the 
very clear message of an ana- 
lysis of employment and un- 
employment in the 36 biggest 
companies published last 
month by the London-based 
Labour Research Department 
“Labour Research” takes 
a close look at those 36 com- 
panies which provide just 


isn’ i . It's Lord Faulkner 
H E’S*ONE horses ass who isn’t worried about the dole 
Seana tek, no less. Carrying his saddle tothe House of Lords where he 


can sit and pontificate on the 
problems facing the British 
ruling class. A just reward 
for doing his best on behalf 
of that class. Perhaps he 
will be better remembered 
as Lord Brian of Internment. 
Meanwhile, another Lord- 


| ship has been offering Some 
| “help” to the unemployed. 


Lord Melchett, minister 


9 for health and social services, 


had his own scheme to help 
the unemployed. He wants 
to bring groups of unemp- 
loyed young people down to 
Craigavon to learn what it 
would be like to have a job. 
When asked if there would be 
jobs available at the‘end of 
the course, he shuddered, Oh 
No! “The scheme is not 
designed to create jobs. It 

is designed to help young 
people who don’t have jobs 
now. The only way to guar- 
antee jobs would be if the 
government would be willing 
to employ them and that is 
not desirable.” 

Perhaps to Lord Melchett 
and the government it is more 
desirable to see the new un- 
employment figures. You 
guessed it. More on the dole 


_ last month. The total for the 


North is now 57,976; 6,558 
more than this time last year. 
It was the highest for any Jan- 


» uary since 1940. Twenty-two 


industries showed increases in 
unemployment. There are 
2,102 more building workers 
on the dole this month. 2,781 
school leavers are looking for 
work. 


under half. the total jobs in 
manufacturing in the North. 
And they point out that 24 
of these have reduced their 
work-forces in the last two 
years, and a similar number 
are likely to cut their work- 
forces furtherin the next 
two years. 

The recent record makes 
grim reading: 800 jobs gone 
in ROLLS ROYCE, when it 
closed; over 2,000 gone in 
INTERNATIONAL ENGIN- 
EERING; STC’s Larne fac- 
tory closed with 2000 made 
redundant in the group; 500 
jobs lost in the closure of 
COURTAULD’s Carnmoney 
factory. 

For the next months and 
years, ICI plan further volun- 
tary redundancies on top of 
the 300 which have already 
taken effect at their Kilroot 
plant. HOECHST and BRIT- 
ISH ENKALON are in trouble 
in their parent plants. The 
cuts in Post Office spending 
will affect jobs in PLESSEY, 
GEC and DAVIDSON & CO. 
in Belfast. The orders for 
ships to be built at HAR- 
LAND & WOLFF have dried 
up. 


LOYALISM 


In most of these places of 
work the vast majority of the 
workers are Protestant. For 
too long now, they have pas- 
sively sat by while loyalist 
politicians pretended to con- 
cern themselves with the clo- 
sures and lay-offs. Their 
“loyalism” has made them 
even softer targets for ration- 
alisation and for the unload- 
ing of the crisis on to work- 
ers’ backs. 

If the industrial working 
class in the North is not to be 
decimated, a lead must come 
from the trade unions—and 
from the unemployed, con- 
centrated in the nationalist 
areas—for resistance to all 
redundancies. If that lead 


is given and if it is maintained, 
then the shackles of the loyal-- 


ist organisations and their 
sectarian stranglehold can 
be thrown off. 


section of the working class = 
weaker than others, less organised 
or experienced. 


ACTION 


Unfortunately the catch-cry has 
taken root in some areas of the trade 


unions. It is an attractive idea for 


those officials who dread the thou- 


ght of workers fighting back in a 


wholesale defence of all jobs. “Pass 
the buck to the women”. Just like 


the other “solutions” which dodge 


the issue such as the call for import 


controls. That too sounds easy, 
and it doesn't require direct action 


against our own bosses. But how 
many socialists or trade unionists 
would raise that slogan in its bleak- 
ast and truest farm: ‘“‘Pass the 
buck to workers in other countr- 
ies’'? 

The buck cannot be passed. Not 
to other workers, definately not to 
women workers. è 


Our answer is simple. Some 

women want to be at home, others 
go out to work because the family 
needs money. And prefer to work 
because at work we are independent 
people — that’s where we meet 
people as equals. Too often that 
doesn't happen in the home. So, 
we say to the bosses — women have 
the right to work, don’t expect them 
to solve your problems. 


The only solution to the perpetual crises of this 
system will be a final solution — the disman tling of 
the system. Meanwhile, we can not afford the “Solut- 
ions” of those who want to tinker with capitalism. The 
only option for workers, if we are to protect our jobs, 
to protect our living standards and stop the endless 


dole queues is a direct fight. 


A fight to protect every job: no redundancies, no 
productivity deals. A fight to enlarge the workforce: 
a 35-hour working week to create jobs; no “natural 
wastage” or recruitment bans. 

When we say that only the working class can 
end unemployment it is not just a slogan. Only this 
direct action witi work. We look here at just some of 
the “dead-end solutions” and why they won’t work. 


Galway 


Rahoon flats 


IN JANUARY of this year 
tenents in Galway’s Rahoon 
flats were served by the Cor- 
poration with notice of a rent 
increase back-dated to last 
July. Many of the increases 
were as much as one third of 
the previous rent. Some ten- 
ents were hit with bills for up 
to £100 in back rent. 

Rahoon flats has an unem- 
ployment rate of up to 40%. 

On top of all this there is 
a promise of a further increase 
in heating charges in the next 
few months. 

In return for your money 
you get walls discoloured from 
dampness. There's no individ- 
ual heating — you pay for the 
heat even if you aren’t there 
to use it. And when it breaks 
down, as happened at Christ- 
mas, the whole estate is left 
without heat. 

Then the tenents are left 
for months without mainten- 
ance. The Corporation has a 
ban on recruitment, yet wastes 


money on painting poles in 


Se So sre a 


Housing agitation in 


middle class areas like Salthill. 
There is a clear need for links 
between the tenents associat- 
ion and the shop stewards in 
the Corporation on the issue 
of maintenance and the hiring 
of more workers. 

A group of concerned ten- 
ents forced the calling of a 
general meeting on January 30 
to discuss the issue. Though 
the meeting clearly showed 
itself in favour of concrete 
action against the rent increas- 
es the old tenents committee 
(who had Previously resigned) 
have stalled and Prevented any 
Protest developing. They reg- 
arded Proposals for a demon- 
Stration against the increases 
as too militant. 

The coming battle in Rahoon 


-flats on the question of the rent 


increases can be the beginning 
of a general struggle which can 
Put life back into the Tenents 
Association. 
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A FILE OF 
REPRESSION 


THE EMERGENCY powers were n 
than the Gardai were trying them out 
hold people for seven days wit 
2 of the Emergency Powers 
widely. Below is a list of jus 
of repression which have grown 


ment’s aim of intimidating its opponents. 


THE Irish Republican 

sin 

a attention even before 
© emergency powers 


came into force. Four of 


their members still face 


trumped-up charges for a 


train robbery. The Dis- 


trict Court threw the case 
out because the szate had 


no evidence to produce. 
So, the charges were re- 
hewed in the Special 
Court! Their members, 
too, in different parts of 
the country have been 


arrested and held for per- 


iods of 1, 2 or 3 days 
under the Emergency 
Powers Act 


JOE STAGG, chairman 
of the 1.C.R.A., was arr- 
ested with a couple of 
members of Sinn Fein 
from the Finglas area of 
Dublin before they even 
had time to decide whe- 
ther or not they would 
mount a protest picket at 
a “peace” mass on New 
Year's Day being atten- 
ded by a String of politi- 
cal dignitaries. 


Cialist Party was already 
gled out for very spec- 


AS a response to the grow 
growing threat to civil lib- 
erties, the Irish Civil 
Rights Association was re- 
formed in October. Five 
of its new committee have 
been arrested and held for 
various periods under the 
Emergency Powers Act 
since the New Year. One 
of them was Elizabeth 
Murphy, a 62-year-old 
woman who acfs as the 
association’s P.R.O. She 
was arrested with another 
‘person as they tried to 
put a protest picket on 
the Department of For- 
eign Affairs when Roy 
Mason was supping there. 
She was held in condi- 
tions which even a much 
younger and fitter person 
would find difficult to 
take. 


PHIL RYAN, a member 
of Official Sinn Fein and 
of the Unemployed Work- 
ers’ Association, was arr- 
ested in Dublin city cen- 
tre before Christmas while 
taking photographs of 
shop displays. He was 
held in the Bridewell from 
November 27th to Dec- 
ember ‘st. 


o sooner in force 

The power to 

hout charge—under section 
Act—has since been used a 
t some of the incidents 

out of the govern- 


PETER JENNINGS, an 

` English journalist, was 
going about his business 

' interviewing Sean Mac 
Stiofain (whom the police 
know well is no longer 
actively involved in repub- 
lican affairs) in a Navan 
hotel when he, Mac Stio- 
fain, and Frances Magill, 
who was with them, were 
arrested at (machine-)gun- 
point and taken to the 
local Garda station. They 
were held there in separ- 
ate rooms for three hours 
before being driven back 
to the hotel. 


MEMBERS of other org- 
anisations have been hit, 
too. Brendan Walsh, act- 
ive in the Prisoners’ Right 
Rights Organisation, had 
his flat raided, and all the 
contents turned upside 
down, while he was away 
from it for several days. 
Visiting Belmullet, Co. 
Mayo, during that period, 
he was there held for 24 
hours under the Emergen- 
cy Powers Act. 
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FOR 6 MONTHS, a defendant, Ronan Stenson. in 
the Murray case was unable to appear in court ; 
because of the beatings he had received at the hand 
hands of the Gardai. In Cahir, Co. Tipperary, a 
prisoner jumped through a window, South Africa 
style, after being tortured by Gardai. Newspaper 
reports have pointed to the existence of a special 
heavy squad in the police—whose speciality is tor- 
ture and confessions. The increased naked brutality 
is only a small and dramatic part of the overall low- 
ering of democratic standards in the 26 County 


State. 

For the last five years 
democratic rights are being 
steadily strangled in the South 
of Ireland. Ever since the 
introduction of the Special 
Criminal Court a steadily 
increasing system of repress- 
ion has been built up. 

The army and the police 
force have been professional- 
ised, and turned to act against 
‘subversives’. And the mean- 
ing of that word has widened 
to take in almost anyone even 
likely to oppose state policy. 
Even Trades Council meetings 
and marches against unemp- 
loyment are now kept under 
observation from the Special 
Branch. 

In all that time resolutions 
have been passed by the off- 
icial Trade Union movement 
‘deploring’ this law and ‘con- 
demning’ that attack on dem- 
ocratic rights. Yet with every 
new repressive law the ACT- 
IVE opposition gets weaker 
and weaker. The few att- 
empts by groups of militant 
workers to oppose the recent 
Emergency Powers Act were 
left isolated and received no 
encourgaement from the 
official trade union move- 


ment. 


Basically the official 
trade union leaders believe 
that the growth of repression 
poses no threat to the work- 
ing-class. They will refuse to 
put their cosy relationship 
with the government into 
danger by translating their 
words into deeds. 

And even the organisations 
that have borne the brunt of 
repression—the Republicans — 
have not tried to mobilise 
their own supporters. The 
leadership of Provisional 
Sinn Fein were happy to 
organise a huge rally to com- 
memorate 1916 to prove 
they were the true inheritors 
of Irish nationalism—but they 
didn’t lift a finger against the 
7 day detentions. 

Why? Because they too 
reckon that repression is 
directed solely at the Repub- 
lican movement: that the 
organised working class, as 
such, have very little interest 
in or reason for opposing 
repression. 

But it is our view that 
repression is not only directed 
against a small isolated group 
of ‘subversives’—that one of 
its aims is to intimidate wider 
sections of the working class. 
Certainly at this point in time, 
Cosgrave and company have 


no intention of INTERNING 
unofficial strikers. They do 
not need to as long as there 
are trade union leaders who 
will stick the boot into sit- 
ins like the Ambassador, the 
E.S.B. shiltworkers’ work-to- 
rule. The central strategy of 
the coalition government in 
dealing with working-class 
militancy is to coax the trade 
union leaders into doing the 
dirty work. The atmosphere 
of fear and passivity induced 
by the increasing repression 
helps them do this. 

The iron fist is kept in the 
background. Repression 
against Republicans helps to 
mark out what are the legit- 
imate areas of protest. And 
all the time these areas get cut 
down. The name of the game 
is to isolate and brand the 
‘subversive’ in order to intim- 
idate and cow down the 
labour movement and anyone 
who supports the anti-imper- 
inlist struggle. 

So unemployed organisers 


- are harrassed. Police make 


increasingly regular appear- 
ances on the picket lines. 
Injunctions are slapped on 
ata moment's notice. The 
gradual, softly softly, build 
up of repression gets passed 
over almost unnoticed. 

As long as trade unionists 
fail to lift a finger against the 
jailings, the beatings, the in- 
human degradation of Repub- 
licans, the more we face a 
stronger law-and-order state. 
The labels ‘subversive’ and 
‘wrecker’ get shifted easier 
on to the E.S.B. workers 
who take action to defend 
jobs. The climate is created 
for increased direct use of 
state force to attack working- 
class living standards. 
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the Murray case was una 
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r i In Cahir, Co. Ti ra 
prisoner jumped through a window, Seuth ‘Africa 


style, after being tortured by Gardai. Newspaper 
reports have Pointed to the existence of a seeial 
Boy squad in the police—whose speciality is tor- 
ture and confessions. The increased naked brutality 
is only a small and dramatic part of the overall! low- 


ering of democratic stan 
State. 

For the last five years 
democratic rights are being 
steadily strangled in the South 
of Ireland. Ever since the 
introduction of the Special 
Criminal Court a steadily 
increasing system of repress- 
ion has been built up. 

The army and the police 
force have been professional- 
ised, and turned to act against 
‘subversives’. And the mean- 
ing of that word has widened 
to take in almost anyone even 
likely to oppose state policy. 
Even Trades Council meetings 
and marches against unemp- 
loyment are now kept under 
observation from the Special 
Branch. 

In all that time resolutions 
have been passed by the off- 
icial Trade Union movement 
‘deploring’ this law and ‘con- 
demning’ that attack on dem- 
ocratic rights. Yet with every 
new repressive law the ACT- 
IVE opposition gets weaker 
and weaker. The few att- 
empts by groups of militant 
workers to oppose the recent 
Emergency Powers Act were 
left isolated and received no 
encourgaement from the 
official trade union move- 


ment. 


dards in the 26 County 


Basically the official 
trade union leaders believe 
that the growth of repression 
poses no threat to the work- 
ing-class. They will refuse to 
put their cosy relationship 
with the government into 
danger by translating their 
words into deeds. 

And even the organisations 
that have borne the brunt of 
repression~the Republicans— 
have not tried to mobilise 
their own supporters. The 
leadership of Provisional 
Sinn Fein were happy to 
organise a huge rally to com- 
memorate 1916 to prove 
they were the true inheritors 
of Irish nationalism -but they 
didn’t lift a finger against the 
7 day detentions. 

Why? Because they too 
reckon that repression is 
directed solely at the Repub- 
lican movement; that the 
organised working class, as 
such, have very little interest 
in or reason for opposing 
repression. 

But it is our view that x 
repression is not only directed 
against a small isolated group 
of ‘subversives’—that one of 
its aims is to intimidate wider 
sections of the working class. 
Certainly at this point in time, 
Cosgrave and company have 


FIGHTING 
BACK NOW 


no intention of INTERNING 
unofficial strikers. They do 
not need to as long as there 
are trade union leaders who 
will stick the boot into sit- 
ins like the Ambassador, the 
E.S.B. shiltworkers’ work-to- 
tule. The central strategy of 
the coalition government in 
dealing with working-class 
militancy is to coax the trade 
union leaders into doing the 
dirty work. The atmosphere 
of fear and passivity induced 
by the increasing repression 
helps them do this. 

The iron fist is kept in the 
background. Repression 
against Republicans helps to 
mark out what are the legit- 
imate areas of protest. And 
all the time these areas get cut 
down. The name of the game 
is to isolate and brand the 
‘subversive’ in order to intim- 
idate and cow down the 
labour movement and anyone 
who supports the anti-imper- 
ialist struggle. 

So unemployed organisers 


- are harrassed. Police make 


increasingly regular appear- 
ances on the picket lines. 
Injunctions are slapped on 
at a moment’s notice. The 
gradual, softly softly, build 
up of repression gets passed 
over almost unnoticed. 

As long as trade unionists 
fail to lift a finger against the 
jailings, the beatings, the in- 
human degradation of Repub- 
licans, the more we face a 
stronger law-and-order state. 
The labels ‘subversive’ and 
‘wrecker’ get shifted easier 
on to the E.S.B. workers 
who take action to defend 
jobs. The climate is created 
for increased direct use of 
state force to attack working- 
class living standards. 


The'time to oppose state 
repression is now. But it will 
not be through using military 
tactics, nor through pleas for 
the restoration of civil liberties. 
The only effective way of for- 
cing back the fist of repression 
is through the.collective stren- 
gth of workers. 

And the willingness-to fight 
is there. Fragmented, isolated, 
sporadic — but it exists. The 
building workers who struck 
against the introduction of the 
Emergency laws last August 
distributed leaflets calling for 
a trade union campaign against 
repression. And that is exactly 
what is needed. Because, thou- 
gh resolution after resolution 
has been passed at conference 
after conference, the union 
leaders will not act. 

That is why we need to 
begin now with a rank and file 
campaign which can gather 
around it all those trade union- 
ists who are prepared to fight 
on the issue of repression. 

And we must be clear about 
it that means defending 
all victims of state repression. 
It will mean coordination in 


union branches, trades councils, 


section committees of resolut- 
ions culling for action against 
repression. 

It will also mean building 
up support and solidarity for 
victims of state repression 
through pickets, leaflets pub- 
licising the cases. Above all, 
it must attempt to break throu- 
gh the wall of silence surround- 
ing the issue. 

At the moment, a small 
number of trade unionists are 
meeting to discuss how such a 
campaign can be organised. The 
WORKER fully supports such 
initiatives. 
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BELOW: A Dublin boy comes up 
against an increasingly familiar 
street scene. 


Thomas Connors, who jumped from the window of 
Cahir Garda station in a suicide attempt to escape 
the treatment he was receiving from the police. 


PORTLAOISE: 


HELL IRISH STYLE 


The following article is based 
‘on an interview with a prison- 
er released from Portlaoise a 
month ago. 


LAST Christmas political 
prisoners were allowed receive 
only 6 Christmas cards and 
send out the same number. 
Each Christmas card they 
received had to carry a name 
and address on the back. Ina 
small way that shows up the 
petty viciousness that prison- 
ers face every day in Port- 
laoise. : 
The Coalition's aim is to 
demoralise and break the res- 
istance of political militants. 
To do that they have elimin- 
ated any trace of free associa- 
tion between political prison- 
ers, That means that prison- 
ers are isolated in their own 
individual cells for up to 22% 
hours every day. There is no 
work in the workshops; no 
education courses; no political 
literature available. The dis- 


cipline of the screws is abso- 
lute. Prisoners can find them- 
selves in solitary confinement 
for up to a month simply —— 
because a screw has a grudge 
against them. 

Solitary confinement means 
means being locked up for 23 
hours a day and allowed one 
hour exercise when other pris- 
oners have left the exercise 
yard. It means a ban on cig- 
arettes—one of the few com- 
forts of prison life. 

But “disciplinary meas- 
ures” are not just restricted 
to solitary confinement. 

Two months ago 5 prisoners 
lost remission for talking 
during mass. Or take the case 
of Michael Hegarty from 
Clarecastle. He saw a screw 
taking a prisoner’s cigarette, 
and reported it to the Gover- 
nor. He was threatened with 
loss of 8 days remission. He 
told them he would take it up 
with a solicitor but then the 
threat was dropped. Then on 


the night before his expected 
release he was told he had 8 
days more to serve. His moth- 
er had a celebration party arr- 
anged, but was never told why 
her son was not let out. 

Besides the petty harrass- 
ment, two things really stand 
out about Portlaoise. Firstly, 
the stripsearches which most 
prisoners face on average once 
a week. And it is not uncom- 
mon for prisoners to be held 
upside down, have their legs 
pulled apart and be subjected 
to anal searches. 

The other brutal feature of 
Portlaoise is the treatment of 
visitors. Every day there are 
only 30 visitors allowed into 
Portlaoise. That means on a 
busy day like Saturday People 
who travel from Belfast can 
be and are turned away. Vis- 
itors must wait around for 
hours and are subjected to 
two searches. They are forced 
to supply information about 
themselves to the Special 


Branch — e.g. where they work. 


People like Denis Faul and 
journalists are barred from 
visiting Portlaoise. 

On arrival inside, a screw 
listens to every conversation. 


If any attempt is made to 
describe prison conditions 
the visit is stopped. Once a 
woman was describing how 
she won a prize in the Lyons 
Tea Draw and the screw cut 
short the visit—presumably 
because she was talking in a 
secret code. 

Prisoners in Portlaoise are 
treated differently. The aim 
is to demoralise them by isol- 
ating them from each other 
and from their political organ- 
isations. They are victims of 
the overall government strat- 
egy of intimidation and har- 
rassment of anti-imperialists. 
The fight for political status 
is a fight not for separation 
and distinction from ‘ordin- 
ary prisoners’—as Provisionals 
often emphasize. It is basic- 
ally a fight for the right to 
maintain political discipline 
and political education in the 
jails. That is why the key 
issue is the issue of free asso- 
ciation. It is part of the over- 
all struggle to force the Brit- 
ish and Irish governments to 
recognise the existence of a 
Political battle in the country 


i 
over the dominance of imper- 
ialism. 
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WE ARE greatful to the basses” 
journal The Economist for an 
insight into the Italian Comm- 


unist Party. Their impression 
is that the CP, having shown 
their “social responsibility” 
by not voting against the Gov- 
ernment in order to prevent 
its fall, they may now have to 
show their further “responsib- 
ity” by putting the rein on 
their members in the unions 
to cut back on wage demands. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
of India supported the Declar- 
ation of Emergency by which 
Mrs Gandhi has repressed the 
working class and enhanced 
her own power, with perhaps 
2000 people still interned. 
Some of its own members 
have been arrested. Now it is 
a bit more critical. But in the 
areas where it has the best 
chance of winning seats in 
Mareh’s general election, it has 
formed an electoral alliance 
with Mrs Gandhi's Congress 
Party. 


VLADIMIR BORISOV. who 
has already spent nine years 
interned in mental hospitals in 
the USSR. has been arrested 
again and despatched to a, 
mental hospital in Leningrad, 
this time for participating in a 
demonstration in Moscow. 

Borisov took part in dock- 
ers’ strikes in eastern Siberia 
when younger and then organ- 
ised a group of young workers 
in Leningrad who wanted to 
reconcile socialism and democ- 
racy. More recently, he has 
cooperated with Grigorenko 
in working for the Crimean 
Tartars and for human rights. 

General Pyotr Grigorenko, 
a dissident Marxist who calls 
for a “return to October” 
(1917), recently formed a Wat- 
chdog Committee on Psychiat- 
ric Repression. 
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SOHN GOODWILLIE 


Poster from a demonstration organised against the purged “Gang of Four” 


EVERYBODY was wait- 
ing for Mao Tse-tung to 
die. In fact, rumours had 
said he was dead already, 
and his double was acting 
the part. Factions in the 
leadership manoeuvred to 
make themselves his heirs. 
But when he did die, polit- 
icians talked of the death of 
a world statesman. And every- 


body waited to see who would 
take over in China. 


Surprisingly quickly, there 
seems to have been an overthrow 
of the “revolutionaries”, the 
“radicals”, and the return to 
power of the “experts”, the 
“capitalist roaders”. In such 
simple terms does the capitalist 
press serve it up to us. 

For there is nothing they like 
better than to give the impression 
that revolutionaries are people 
who run round waving little red 
books and chanting incomprchen- 
sible slogans. 

But neither side in China are 
real revolutionary socialists. If 
China was a workers’ state, the 
workers would decide what policy 
the State was to follow, which 
leaders were to be on top. This 
would involve newspapers and 


radio stations setting out the 
programmes of each faction, free 
discussion among the workers, 
and democratic taking of decis- 
ions. 

Instead of this, the workers 
are not told what is going on. 
Mao’s widow, Chiang Ch'ing, 
was first attacked by means of 
discussions about a famous dow- 
ager empress. We do not hear the 
purged leaders from their own 
lips, but only what their enemies 
accused them of. 


PARTY 


A revolutionary workers’ party 
in China would realise that the 
only hope of bringing this bacl.- 


ward country to socialism lies in 
spreading the revolution to the ] 
working classes of othercountries, 
Japan for instance, whose highly- 
skilled workers and developed 
economy could give tremendous 
assistance. But both Mao Tse-tung 
and his successor, Hua Kuo-feng, 
have chosen another course, to 
follow in the footsteps of Stalin 
and build that impossibility, 
“socialism in one country - 


RUSSIA 


Stalin industrialised Russia. 
But China started with even less 
industry than Russia. Its agricul- 
ture does not produce the surplus 
which Stalin took from the Rus-* 
sian peasants to invest in industry: 
China produces only just enough 
food to feed itself. In any case, 
the intensive Chinese farming is 
very difficult for the State to 
supervise. A large proportion of 
Chinese industrial production is 
wasted in arms and the enormous- 
ly expensive atomic programme. 

The “moderate” bureaucratic 
faction advocates a slow and 
steady strategy, offcring higher 
wages to skilled workers and man- 
agers, and greater opportunities 
for peasants to cultivate their 
private plots of land, concentra: 
ting investment in the more 
advanced coastal areas where 
it will produce more profit, expan- 
ding foreign trade. Hua Kuo-feng 
seems to be following this policy. 
and Teng Hsiao-p‘ing, the “num- 

r two capitalist roader”’, seems 
to be returning to office to admin- 
ister it. 


iDEALISM 


But such a policy increases 
inequality among workers, among 
peasants, and between different 
regions. And it does not produce 
the goods: industrialisation is sa 
slow that the number of people 
living on the land has risen since 
the 1949 Revolution. Twice, the 
bureaucracy has thrown itself into 
a rush programme: the Great Leap 
Forward (1958-60) and the Cul- 
tural Revolution (1966-68) were 
attempts to break through the 
barriers of underdevelopment by 
building up investment through 
pure idealism: persuading every- 
one to work harder and not be 
selfish, giving them an illusion of 
creating acommunist society. In 


the Cultural Revolution, there 
came to prominence the “Gang 
of Four” who have now been ove 
thrown, but also Hua Kuo-feng: 
the degree to which the ruling 
bureaucracy is divided into fac- 
tions is greatly exaggerated by r 
its habit of blaming a few promin- 
ent people whenever it changes its 
mind. 

The Great Leap Forward col- 
lapsed in economic chaos. The 
Cultural Revolution had to be 
halted for another reason: the 
workers were getting out of con- 
trol. After the Shanghai general 
strike of December 1966 the lead- 
ers of the Cultural Revolution 
Group had to prevent the work- 
ers going further. There were 
widespread denunciations of 
workers’ “guild organisations” 
designed to “formulate economic: 
demands”, i.e. genuine trade . 
unions. And in Hunan province a+ 
prominent workers’ organisation, 
the Sheng-wu-lien, denounced the 
new government apparatus of 
“revolutionary committees” as 
bourgeois reformism. They 

called for the overthrow of the 
“new bureaucratic bourgeoisie” 
and a new revolution “to negate 
the past 17 years” (since the Com- 
munist takeover). The struggle, 
originally put into the hands of 
students by Mao in order not to 
disrupt the economy, was going 
too far and in February 1968 he 
announced that workers should 
“firmly stick to their production 
posts, firmly uphold the system 
of eight hours Work. and make 


revolution only i pare tiie 
outside their worki: ours.” 


The Cultural Revolution pro- 
duced a turnover within the bur- 
eatcracy. It is the manocuvrings 
of officials vying for position 
which even now unleashes popu- 
lar discontent, so that in various 
parts of CHina hundreds or even 
thousands are said to have died in 


‘fighting around the most recent 


purge. There probably are forces 
which have yet to show their 
hand. Hua will in any case run up 
against the same economic prob- , 
lems of China’s state capitalist 
society. The working class will 
one day get an opportunity again. 


THE SOCIALIST Workers Movement 
is a revolutionary workers’ organisation 
which aims to organise the working 
class in the struggle far power and for 
the overthrow of the existing social 
crder. 

Capitalism produces war and poverty, 
racial and sexual oppression. It is 
based on the exploitation af thase wha 
produce the wealth. It is geared to 
profit and not to human need. it 
wastes resources — above all, human 
resources. It is driyen into ever-deeper 
crises. 

“Only the working class can destroy 
1t and build a socialist society based 
on workers’ control of production. 
Our political action to prepare the 
warking class for that is based on the 
following principles: 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM: 
Capitalism cannat be changed by 
piece-meai reform. Increasingly it is 
unable to bring in even those small 

ref ams which some sections of the 
ruling class think necessary. We 
support all struggles of workers against 
capitalism, seeking to co-ordinate tham 
and direct them towards a fight for 
workers’ power. 


CAPITALIST STATE MUST BE 
SMASHED: Tha state machinery — 
courts, parliament, police, army — is 
used to maintain the domination of the 
ruling class. Working class revolution 
produces a different kind of state — 
one based on councils of delagatas 
fram work-places and localities who 


are democratically elected and subject 
to recall at any time. 


t 


SOCIALIST ANSWER TO THE 
NATIONAL QUESTION: Imperialism 
daminates the country, props up the 
Northern state and keeps the working 
class divided, But the problem can 
only be resolved in the working 
class's struggle for power. Only a united 
working class can defeat imperialisin 
and capitalism, leading the fight ta 
end repression, to force withdrawal 
of the British Army and against 
every aspect of the bosses’ system. 


NO SOCIALISM IN ISOLATION: 
Capitalism is an international system 
and can only be overthrown by the 
working class internationally. Socialism 
m a singla country cannot survive. 
We work for solidarity with workers 
in other countries and support the 
Struggles of oppressed peoples against 
imperialism. Along with revolutionary 
organisations elsewhere we aim to 
build an international of working 
class parties. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA NO MODEL: 
The attempts of the Russian working 
class to build socialism were halted 
by the failure of their revolution to 
spread. The Stalinist rulers established 
a new type of society based on 
exploitation and oppression. Russia, the 
countries of Eastern Europe, China 
and Cuba are not socialist or 
“communist” — tha workers are not 
in control. We oppose these regimes 
as we oppnsa Western capitalism. 


SWM What we stand for 
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The main area of political action 
for socialists is in the mass organisations 
of the working class, particularly the 
trade unions. We fight to make them ~ 
independent of all ruling class influence 
and any state interferenca and to make 
tham effective organs of struggle fer 
the workers. 

In the trade unions, we fight for 
the right to organise free of restrictions, 
and against all laws and agreaments 
limiting the right to take industrial 
action. We fight for democratic control 
of union affairs and the election of 
officials. 

We oppose all forms of wage 
control and wage restraint, we oppose 
unemployment, compulsory and 
voluntary redundancy, and closures. 
We fight for shorter hours, five day's 
work or five days’ pay, and demand 
the nationalisation without 
compensation and under workers 
control of companies which ‘cannat 
guarantee job security. 


We fight for a national minimum 
wage of £45 per week, for equal 
Pay for women, and for the adult 
tate from 18 years of age. We oppos 
attempts to lower living standards by 
cuts in social services, health and 
education. 
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FOR A RANK AND FILE MOVEMENT 


which draws together militant trade 
unionists willing to oppose tha class 
collaboration of the union leaders. 


Join us in the fight SWM 


FOR FULL EQUALITY FOR WOMEN 
which can only be won if women 
themselves ar2 organised to fight for 
their demands and if that struggle is 
part of the fight for workers’ power 
FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
AND STATE in order ,to break the 
hold of reactionary ideas on workers, 
and remove a principal obstacle to 
women’s equality. We support the 
demands for contraception and abortion 
to be made available on requast. 

FOR DEFENCE OF ANTI- 
IMPERLALISTS who face the full 
force of state repression. We fight for 
the abolition of repressive laws and 
for the withdrawal of the British 
Army. We support the self-defence 

on working class areas against military 
and sectarian attack. We fight to 
build a united front of working class 
and anti-imperialist organisations for 
those aims. 

FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY which can draw 
the most advanced, class conscious 
workers together to fight for the : 
Political leadership of the working 
class A revolutionary socialist 
leadership based in the working class 
can have a decisive influence 
especially in periods of upheaval. 


The Socialist Workers Movement is 
working ta build such a Party. It is a 
democratic centralist organisation 
open to all thosa who accept these 
Principles and objectives, who agrea 
to work in one of its units, and 
recognise its discipline. Wa urge 
thosa wha want to fight for tha 
socialist, working class answer to the 
mess that is capitalism to join us. 


In Brief 


BELFAST: Workers in the 
Royal Victoria Hospital in 
Belfast have been success- 
fully fighting the oppressive 
conditions in the hospital. 
Their third walkout in recent: 
weeks won the rehiring of 
temporary workers who had 
been fired by management. 
Previously the union, NUPE, 
led a walkout to protest at 
the poor rotten working 
conditions in the hospital. 
Many of the workers don’t 
even have a place to change 
their clothes. 

The NUPE leadership 
wasn’t so happy though, 
when the workers them- 
selves led a walkout to pro- 
test against the actions of 
the Paras inside the hospital. 
The Paras drop in from their 
regular tours around the hos- 
pital area. They bring their 
brutality with them as they 
wander around the hospital 
wards. One Para beat up a 
hospital visitor, bashing him 
on the head with his rifle 
butt. Just because he wasn’t 
quick enough in giving his 
name, 
% 
WHAT’S GOING ON in 
Mackie’s? That’s what the 
3,000 workers in the Mackie’s 
plant in West Belfast wanted 
to know. They held a mass 
meeting demanding a meeting 
with management, to find out. 
Recently, Mackie’s, a family 
owned firm, turned the shares 
of the company over to a trust 
for the benefit of the workers, 
Four new directors have been 
appointed, but none represent 
the workers. Management has 
been refusing to meet the 
workers to discuss their status 
and the future of the firm. 


* 

LARNE TEACHERS issucd a 
strike warning to protect jobs. 
Members of NAS/UWT, they 
said they would strike if the 
board continued to refuse to 
fill two vacancies. 


MEATPACKERS 


THREE hundred workers ar 
the Irish Meatpackers took 
immediate strike action after 
two of their fellow workers 
were given the sack when they 
had been absent after lunch. 

Despite the fact that the 
bosses had broken the discip- 
linery agreement the Workers 
Union of Ireland refused to 
make the strike official. Shop 
stewards set about organising 
their own support by travelling 
to sister plants in Leixlip and 
Midleton. 

After two weeks the bosses 
caved in by taking the men 
back after a one-day suspens- 
ion. 

There is the probability 
that the bosses provoked the 
strike in order to save paying 
wages as the plant was not 
working at full capacity due 
to ahold up with the delivery 
of cattle. 

Next time, and there will 
be a next time if past exper- 
fence is anything to go by, 
different tactics may be 
needed to outwit the bosses’ 
manoeuvres. Such as a pro- 
longed work-to-rule or hitting 
them when they are in full 
production. 


From the shop floor 
and the unions. 
Send us your report 


Toro 
Bravo 


IT IS not often these days that 
workers are threatened with 


“alsation dogs and given the sack 


for joining a union, But that is. 
what happened in Toro Bravo, 
a slick, jumped-up cafe in 
O'Connell Street, Dublin. 

Three workers were given 
the sack after they had organ- 
ised the union there. The bosses 
Paddy Rogers and the Carson 
brothers, managed to divide 
the workers by giving a slight 
raise to anyone who tore up 
their union card. 

Conditions in Toro Bravo 
in no way resemble the smooth 
exterior. Wages are well below 
the union rates, 16 and 17 
year-olds work until 1.30 in 
the morning for less than £20 
a week, 

Workers at Toro Bravo have 
shown fantastic courage in 
sticking to the picket line 
12 o'clock at night. They 
have received support from 
their fellow workers in the 
hotel and catering section 
of the ITGWU No.4 branch 
who have joined the picket 
lines at regular intervals. 


This is w 


hy 


need a Rank and 
File Movement — 


‘IT'S ALRIGHT being militant, but workers just 
aren't going to fight to defend jobs.” 

That was the excuse given over the past three 
years as hundreds of jobs were lost in Dublin 
cinemas. But what happened when Dublin cinema 
workers did fight? That fight was betrayed. 
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Chrysler 


win 


“YOU DON’T need such disruptive things as strikes 
these days. This is the era of central bargaining. 


Leave it to the lads at the top 
may not be much -- after all, 
but you'll get . . . something.’ 


to get it for you. It 
these are hard times — 


That’s the message we get all the time. And too many workers 
fall for it, But a victory by recently organised clerical workers 


at Chrysler, in Dublin, gave the 
lie to that. 

The workers, members of 
ASTMS began a go-slow to 
fight their claim for a 37% 
hour week, 13 weeks paid 
maternity leave and a six-month 
review of their house agreement 
to catch up with inflation. 

Their go-slow involved a 


‘strict keeping to their job des- 


criptions. For example, not 
answering phones. The bosses 
tried to pick off one or two to 
create divisions, but when the — 


workers refused to be intimid- 
ated the go-slow began to bite. 

Eventually they were all 
suspended and a 24-hour picket 
was put on the plant. After a 
week the whole place was 
closed. 

They went back on the 7th 
of February after winning the 
37% hour working week and 
the maternity leave. The case 
for the six-month review of 
inflation has gone to arbitrat- 
ion. 


Forty worker sabina 
Ambassador and Aggalenty 


Sinemas at the iwginnir 
the year, Guess which ade 
the offictals were on tr 

the following fact 

@ (wo of the work Fe 
thrown sut of the bear 


office by Mick MeE wa 
Branch Secretary, and 
that they 
be in this 
is unofti 

B they were told t 
would have ta delire 
inon of support (st 
majority of Dublin ¢ 
workers) by registered p 
as they could not ente 
vitice 

a McEvoy prevented a 
branch Committee meetin 
being held bw putting condi 
ions which would have meant 
a fortnight’s wait — so cutting 
the workers off from the rest 
of the branch, 

@ McEvoy, and Eddie Browne, 
Group Secretary, met with the 
boss before the action began, 
and refused to allow represen- 
tatives of the workers to attend. 
After almost two weeks of 


sit-in 


as ec 
actions which the 
nore or try t 
That would b 
step to organising a rank and 
file opposition in the union 
which would gather support 
to defeat the sell-out merch- 
ants. 


ee 


GALLAHERS 


GALLAHER’S TOBACCO, 
the cigarette and tobacco 
factory. made news when 
they announced that they 
were investing 8 million 
pounds in Northern Ireland 
to modernise their factories. 
They also intend to cut 500 
jobs. That didn’t make head- 
lines. 

Galilahers, which makes Benson 
and Hedges, Silk Cut and the UK’s 
leading pipe tabacco, Condor. is 
installing modern technological 
equipment in their plant near 


Ballymena. They also intend 

to make their Henry Street plant 
in Belfast “the most modern to- 
bagco factory in Europe.” 

But their plans include a re- 
duction of the workforce by about 
ten percent. That means 500 
jobs in four years. Gallahers, an 
American owned firm, doesn't 
expect to need redundancies. 
They think natural wastage will 
do the job. They just won't re- 
place workers who retire or leave. 

Keeping these 500 jobs is vital 
in an area of already high unem- 
ployment. But it sounds as if the 
trade union in the factory is will 
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ing to accept the loss, Their re- 
action is said to be “extremely 
positive.” 

Gallahefs is making a profit. 
Their domestic tobacco husiness 
has grown by 22 per cent in a 
market that has fallen by 18 per 
cent. The company is zetting 
incentive grants from the govern- 
ment which will cover 30% @ the 
cost of the new machirery. Se 
they are not risking very mueh 
And they will take che inerease 
profits. Every vavanty ner gov 
ered at Gallahers meem: a job 
lost for future Whaa loners 
whose only alternate will te 
the dole quci Rens and “ile 
workers on the shop fear gan 
organise now tu dichi fo; these 
jobs and juin the stugete against 
unemployment 


POLITIC 


STAT 
ONE Y 


MARCH 1st marks one 
year since the removal of 
political status for prison- 
ers. The British Govern- 
ment originally recog- 
nised political status as a 
result of hunger strikes by 
Republican prisoners. By 
their hypocritical ‘crimin- 
alisation’ policy and the 
introduction of the 
R:U.C. and U.D.R. into 
nationalist areas they 
thought they could defeat 
the national struggle and 
end the political war. 

However, in ‘H' block, 
Long Kesh, over 50 young 
men sit naked in their cells 
every day refusing to accept 
the removal of political sta- 
tus. But it is significant to 
note that these actions are 
voluntary and not part of any 
strategy by the Republican 
Movement outside Long Kesh. 

Nevertheless the prisoners 
and the Relatives’ Action 
Committee continue to fight 
for political status, putting up 
with a lot of apathy in Repub- 
lican areas and the continuing 
hypocrisy of the Brits: Airey 
Neave recently said on tele- 
vision that Britain was “at war 
with the I.R.A, in Britain and 
Ireland.” They know the war 
is political, so why try to imp- 
ose hypocritical solutions? 


ignore 


Relatives’ Action recently 
held public meetings in Short 
Strand and Ardoyne. In Ard- 
oyne members of the R.A.C,, 
mothers of prisoners and 
speakers from People’s Demo- 
cracy and the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Movement took part. 
This is an example of co-oper- 

+ ation which could be devel- 
oped between Sinn Fein and 
other groups in the future. 

Women from the Short 
Strand and the Markets area 
picketed Belfast Central sta- 
tion recently and leafleted the 
Friday rush hour commuters 
to tell them about the horrors 
of ‘H’ block—the facts the 
media so easily and conven- 
iently choose to ignore. 


May McGrandals spoke to 
“The Worker’ about her son 
Paddy who is a sentenced 
prisoner in ‘H’ block. He has 
been in ‘H’ block since Dec- 
ember 15th and has been re- 
fused any visits or parcels. 
He has to spend 23 hours a 
day in his small cell because 
he is one of the lads refusing 
prison clothes. Now their 
beds are taken away in the 
morning and not put back 
until 8 p.m. 

Since January 4th the 
prisoners are taking only one 
meal a day. All this, the bore- 
dom, isolation and regular 
verbal and physical abuse 
from the screws~plus the reg- 
ular pleas from civil servants 
-for them to be good tads and 
wear the prison gear and do 
prison work ~is gradually 
wearing away at the morale 


of the young prisoners. 


But 17 year old Paddy is 
getting an additionally bad 
time, He was originally 
charged with the attempted 
murder of a prison officer but 
found to be not guilty, The 


verdict and continue to beat 
shim. 

Even with the tack of out 
side support from Republican 
sources there ts tremendous 
solidarity among the prisoner 
who are willing to risk their 
own privileges in support ot 
political status. One Sunday 
the prisoners turned up naked 
at mass to show their solidar 
ity with the men in ‘EH block 

But the prisoners alone 
cannot win this issue. Activ 

ists at the moment in the 
fight are a real minority of 
relatives, some Sinn Fein sup- 
Porters, some political groups 
and some individuals. We 
have to mobilise support in 
every area in the North, and 
the fight must be linked to 
the other issues in the fight 
against British imperialism. 

Inside the prisons the pris- 
Oners are isolated from the 
Republican Movement. Out- 
side their relatives, friends 
and supporters are isolated 
and fragmented, People in 
the nationalist communities 
are seeing the uselessness of 
SDLP, policies on all issues 
But there seems to be no pol- 
itical alternative for people to 
turn to for leadership and 
guidance, 

It is time for all anti- 
imperialist groups to 
work with the Relatives’ 
Action Committee on the 
immediate issue of polit- 
ical status with a view to 

expanding the fight 
against repression and all 
the manifestations of Brit- 
ish imperialism. Indeed is 
it not time that local dem- 
ocratic committees were 
established, to develop 
confidence in the people, 
whose morale must be at 
anew low? Given action 
now, confidence will be 
restored and we will go 
on to defeat British imp- 
erialism once and for all. 
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THE PARAS killed 
uld Frank Mos 
t hear attach hil 
ralding his hime in B 
Strect in Helfast. The P 
tefnse! to let hi fe tr 
get a doctor. T pull 
hack from the window 2 
shouted for help. As 
band gasped for breath. the 
Paras shouted at him to af 
up.” Then he died. Onc mor 
victim of the British Army 
There will probably be an 
investigation and some sort 
af caver up for the army 
Bul Moyna will still he dead 
The soldiers have heen 
going wild in the Markets. 
area, One of the soldiers 
was killed there. The unit, 
unable to get af those res- 
ponsible, are taking it out on 
the local residents. People 
totally uninvolved are being 
beaten and harrassed. their 
homes raided and wrecked 
In the Markets as in other 
arcas of Belfast there are 
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Republican and cocialist 
tnat in the North 

have tecently been disci f 
the possibilities of forming an 
anti-imperialist united front 
The many instances of killing 
and repression in the last few 
weeks point to the great need 
for that unity. We need to 


ork together to rebuild 
confidence in the local areas. 
and to politically organise to 
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STRIKE 


AGAINST 
ARMY 


OVER 100 building 
workers in Ardoyne 
stopped work to pro- 
test against British 
army harrassment in 
the area, 

Soldiers have con- 
tinually harrassed 
young men and boys 
and have been arrest- 
ing former prisoners 
“for no good reason”. 
After six arrests in six 
months the workers 
decided to act. 


LEFT: The Worker, June 
last year. Nine months ago 
we, as well as other socialist 
and republican groups wemed 
of the existance of a “heavy 
mob” in the police. Only now 
the daily papers have wri tten 
the story, 

Read it first in The 
Worker! 


